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THE CROCODILE 4 


Is sometimes more than twenty feet in length, and five 


feet in circumference. His legs are in shape like those of 
the common lizard, the fore legs much resembling those 
of a man; his head is long, his nose sharp, and his eyes 
smal!, compared with his size. His tongue is short, and 
most of the way fixed to the under part of his mouth, 
His body is covered with a hard shell, marked both ways 
with seams. The upper part of his tail is furnished with 
a kind of rough scales, projecting like saw-teeth; but as he 
can bend it at pleasure, as the tail of a serpent, what is 
said of Leviathan, as a crooked serpent, in Isaiah 27; 1, 
may apply to this animal. His back is of a dark brown, 
his belly of a whitish, citron color; his sides are orna- 
mented with large spots of both of these colors. The fe- 
male lays her eggs in the sand, to be hatched by the sun. 

The Crocodile abounds in the Nile, the Niger, and the 
Ganges, and in other great rivers of Asia and Africa. 
The Alligator may be considered as the Crocodile of Amer- 
ica, and the Caymen the Crocodile of the Antiles. 

In upper Egypt the Crocodile is very destructive ; it 
lies in wait near the brink of the Nile, seizes its victim 
with a spring, and drags it into the water. It will master 
even the tiger. The natives of some countries kill it for 
the sake of its flesh, which to them is pleasant food ; and 
some also eats its eggs. The Ichneumon and Ibis eager- 
ly devour both its eggs and young; and even the parent 
Crocodiles destroy many of theirown young. In this way 
kind Providence prevents the multiplication of an animal, 
which otherwise might desolate whole regions of ccuntry. 


Among the sedge and reeds of Nile 
Oft lies conceal’d the crocodile ; 
Among the proud a king. 
The tamer beasts that come to drink, 
When venturing down the river’s brink, 
He seizes with a spring. 
[Fiske’s Scripture Natural History. 








Hloral Cales. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


It was on a cold evening of December that a young girl 
sat alone in a pleasant apartment of one of the beautiful 
éwellings of P. Without, it was desolate and dreary, but 
within everything invited to comfort and enjoyment. The 
thickly carpeted floor, and casemeuts shielded by heavy 
folds of crimson damask, seemed to bid defiance to the 
whistling blasts of the north wind; while the grateful 
warmth of the glowing anthracite, and the mellowed light 
of a shade lamp, diffused a charm through the room, which 
imparted even to inanimate things, an expression of invit- 
ing welcome. But the solitary inmate of the apartment 
was lonely and sad. She strove to overcome her feelings 
by occupation, but needle was unavailing, music was de- 
pressing, and asa last resort, she took up a book and com- 
menced reading. Ina few minutes the occasional light- 
ing up of her dark eye, and the smile that now and then 
illumined her features, testified that her effort was stic- 
cessful, that self, with all its regrets and griefs, was for- 
gotten, while she was an actor in the scenes that were 
transpiring before her mental vision. 

Isabel ‘l'emple, whom we have thus introduced to our 
readers, was the only daughter of a wealthy merchant in 
the city of P. Her mother had died in her infancy, and 
by her request the little Isabel was early removed to the 
care of her maternal grandparents, who resided at a dis- 
tance of fifty miles from the city. At the expiration of 
two ‘years from his wife’s death, Mr. Temple formed a 








second marriage connection, and brought home his little 
daughter to the care of a new mother. But the child 
mourned and pined amid strange faces, and unfamiliar 
voices, while the tender grandparents yearned for her mer- 
ry laugh and unceasing prattle, so it was determined that 
she should be sent back to them for a few months. But 
the few months lengthened into years, and they were no 
more ready to resign their charge, neither was Isabel more 
disposed to leave them. Meanwhile, the increasing cares 
of business, and the addition of other little ones to his 
family circle, had rendered-Mr. ‘Temple less urgent for 
Isabel’s return, so that it came to be tacitly admitted by 
all the parties that she was at home at the village of S. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson, the grandparents of Isabel, were 
marked for kindly affections, heartfelt courtesy of manner, 
and devoted piety. In the training of their grand-daugh- 
ter, they had mingled the authoritative firmness of paren- 
tal government with so unfeigned a sympathy in all her 
childish joys and griefs, that they insured the deepest rev- 
erence, and the warmest love of her young heart. Her in- 
tellectual education was carefully regarded, but her moral 
culture was ever the prominent object to be secured, in 
the view of her pious grandparents. They carefully in- 
structed her in the knowledge of her duties, and so con- 
stantly manifested before her the serene pleasures, and 
lofty joys of the religion they professed, that she was led 
to esteem it in its true light. In her mind it was entirely 
unasscciated with austerity or gloom, and was regarded in 
its native freshness, purity and loveliness, as an embodi- 
ment of the sentiments and principles, which attract the 
soul to God, and bind its affections to him as to a common 
centre of light and Jove. With these views she early 
sought for religion as the “ pearl of great price,” and to 
her was the promise fulfilled ‘they that seek shall find.” 
At the age of fourteen, she had putlicly professed that 
with a repentant heart she had consecrated herself forever 
to the service of God, and trusted in his forgiving love 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

When Isabel had attained her sixteenth year, Mr. 'Tem- 
ple was again called to mourn the loss of his wife. In the 
desolation that filled his dwelling after her death, he yearn- 
ed for the society of Isabel, for although his second mar- 
riage had been blessed with sons, she was still his only 
daughter. The request which urged her immediate de- 
parture from the home of her childhood, was unwelcome 
to Isabel, and grievous to the hearts of those who had long 
watched over her with the unremitting care of the most 
tender parents, but by both parties it was acknowledged to 
be only a reasonable duty, which she owed her bereaved 
father, and accordingly with tearful eyes she bade adieu 
to the scenes and associations of her childhood. 

The circumstances in which Isabel was placed on her 
arrival at P. was entirely new to her, and in many respects 
trying to her Christian character. Hitherto she had lived 
in plainness and simplicity, now, she was surrounded by all 
the appliances of wealth and fashien. In the dwelling of 
her grandparents she had been treated as a child, and so 
perfectly had the artlessness of childhood been preserved, 
both in her habits and feelings, that she hardly imagined 
herself to have attained the age when she could be styled 
a young lady. But at P. she was constantly addressed as 
Miss Temple, calls of welcome and introduction by the 
friends of her father daily increased, cards of invitation 
were wultiplied, and domestics requested her orders, so 
that sometimes she half wondered if Miss Temple were 
really identical with Bella Watson, as she had always been 
called among her schoolmates and companions, But Isa- 
bel was not insensible to the influences, that were tending 
to foster pride and selfishness in her heart, and daily did 
she fervently pray, “‘ Lead me not into temptation, but de- 
liver me from evil.” 





Isabel was usually well contented in her new home. At 
first she had experienced a feeling of timidity, at the 
thought of being the chief companion of her father, to 
whom she had hitherto been almost a stranger, but he so 
kindly anticipated her wishes, and was evidently so anx- 
ious to secure her happiness, that she soon became warm- 
ly attached to him. Yet there were times when the re- 
collections of her early home, would come over her young 
spirit with subduing power, and she would long to be once 
more within its enclosures, that she might listen to the 
loving tones of her mother as she had always called Mrs. 
Watson, and feel the hand of her grandfather tenderly 
laid upon her head in affection and blessing. 'Though she 
had been several months at P. such feelings as these pre- 
dominated in her mind, ou the evening to which we have 
alluded, but the sentiments of the book by which she 
sought to divert her attention, breathed such a spirit of 


, hopeful beauty, that her naturally cheerful temperament 


imbibed peace and happiness from its perusal, and when 
at length, as she heard her father’s ring at the street door, 
she closed her book, and cast a hasty glance about her, to 
be assured that everything was ready for his reception, it 
was with a light heart, and a smiling countenance. 

‘*There, my daughter, is a note for you,” said Mr. — 
Temple, when he had comfortably established himself in . 
his dressing gown and slippers. Isabel opened the envel-— 
ope. It was from her cousin Charles Hosmer, and en- 
closed a card of invitation to a grand ball to be given on 
New Year’s Eve. ‘It is very kind of Mr. Hosmer,” 
said she, as she handed the card to her father, ‘ but I can- 
not accept the invitation.” 

‘“* And why not,’ asked Mr. Temple with some sur- 
prise. ‘I see no possible reason why you should refuse 
Me, 

** You know, papa,” said Isabel evasively, ‘‘ I never at- 
tended a ball in my life. 1 do not dance, and altogether 
it would be very awkward for me.”’ 

‘* Not in the least, my dear, How will you ever become 
familiar with the customs of society, unless you parti¢i- 
pate in them. You must not imagine Isabel that you will 
always lead so monotonous a life as you have hitherto 
done. I am anxious you should mingle more in society, 
that the constraint and timidity which is so apparent in 
your manners may be overcome. Our circumstances 
have been such, that you have had no general introduc- 
tion to the circle of society in which you will hereafter 
move, and I am desirous you should improve the present 
opportunity. 

‘Tf you wish it, papa,” replied Isabel, “I would will- 
ingly go, to please you, but I fear if I mingle in such scenes 
of gaiety, I shall lose my relish for better and purer pleas- 
ures. I have a great deal of wrong in my heart, now, pa- 
pa, aud you would not wish me to increase it. 

‘Oh, you will soon see the wisdom of banishing such 
notions as these,’” said Mr. Temple, ‘for you will never 
become a favorite in society while you cherish them. But 
1 am tired, my love, give me a little music, and we will 
talk over this matter to-morrow.” 

When alone, Isabel tried impartially to ascertain her 
duty in the case before her. Her heart pleaded that she 
should certainly regard the wishes of her father, and her 
love of society seconded the plea; but on the other hand, 
she reflected that if she were to attend one ball, she would 
of course be expected to frequent others, and probably 
would be more inclinedto do so. She questioned whether 
she could please her heayenly Father by devoting her heart 
to his service, if she accustomed herself to mingle in scenes 
where the goodness and love of God were unmentioned 
and forgotten. She felt convinced that in the matter be- 
fore her, the wishes of her father plainly conflicted with 
the paramount duty of obedience to her heavenly Parent, 
and she therefore decided, that she ought firmly to refuse 
to attend the ball. 

‘The next day there was company present, and no allu- 
sion was made to the subject of the ball. This was quite 
a relief to Isabel, who feared her decision might greatly 
displease her father. In the evening when she was again 
alone with him, he was so very affectionate and compan- 
ionable, that she felt half tempted to reproach herself for 
not yielding to his wishes, but her conscience approved the 
course she had marked out, and that, she knew, was an 
unfailling guide. 

‘“‘T have noticed, Isabel,’’ remarked Mr. Temple, “‘ that 
you strive.to be strictly punctual in fulfilling your engage- 
ments. Perhaps this may somewhat assist you.’ As he 
spoke, he handed her a small gold watch of exquisite 
workmanship, whose chain was finely inwrought with 
small, but costly gems. 

**Oh! papa, how very beautiful this is,” exclaimed Isa- 
bel. “<I care not for jewels, but I have always thought 1 
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should like a watch, because it is useful, and does not 
seem to be worn for the mere sake of ornament. You are 
so very kind to bring it for me.” 

‘Well, my dear,” said her father, “it is yours upon 
one condition, that you attend the ball on New Year's 
eve.” 

‘Then, papa, it cannot be mine,” replied she, return- 
ing it to her father, while her countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of firm decision so beautifully tempered by filial 
respect, that any man might have been proud to call her 
daughter. But Mr. ‘Temple understood not the high prin- 
ciple that prompted his daughter’s reply, and surprised that 
she should so readily resign the pleasure she had mani- 
fested at the first reception of his present, he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
decide so hastily, Isabel ; perhaps you may alter your 
raind.” 

‘fT am already decided, papa,” answered Isabel, “1 am 
sorry to displease you, but [ cannot attend the ball with- 
out doing greater wrong than that, and certainly, dear 
father, you cannot suppose that a jewelled watch has 
greater power over my decisions, than the expression of 
your wishes. = 

“Very well,” remarked Mr. Temple coolly, “if at any 
future time, yon are disposed to regard my wishes in this 
respect, the watch is yours,” and so saying with quite an | 
unceremonious “ good-night” to his daughter, he left the 
apartment. Isabel felt a little grieved at her father’s in- 
difference, but it was but for a moment. ‘Then the con- 
sciousness of doing right, shed over her soul a peace so 
serenely pure, a joy so rich and so deep, that she fancied 
she heard the fanning wings of the angel messengers, who 
were whispering to her spirit the approving love of God. 

A year had expired, A destructive fire had swept 
through the city, and consumed many of the possessions 
of the rich Mr. Temple. Again on a December evening 
he sat in his parlor with Isabel at his side, and though he 
knew he must soon resign the luxuries that surrounded 
him, there was peace written on his countenance, which, 
it was plain, the world gave not, nor could take away. 
Ilis earthly riches had flown, but he bad better and more 
enduring treasures laid up in heaven. 

A ring was heard at the street door, and Mr. Manly was 
announced. ‘ You are aware Mr. Temple,” he remark- 
ed after the customary salutations, “ that the church of 
which you recently became a member, is a missionary so- 
ciety, therefore I have called for your annual subscription 
for foreign missions, though perhaps I am hardly justified 
in so doing, at the present crisis of your affairs.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Mr. Temple. ‘A little will re- 
main to me, after the sale of my present establishment, 
and a settlement with my creditors, with which I shall 
again commence business, and by adopting a frugal style 
of living I hope to be able to do good. But even now, | 
can contribute to your object. As he spoke he handed 
Mr. Manly a case, in which lay a gold watch, surrounded 
by the coil of its jewelled chain. ‘1 had reserved this as 
a new year’s gift for my daughter,” said Mr. Temple, ‘‘but 
of late it has, in my heart, been devoted to the cause of 
which you speak. In short, sir, it has, in itself, a sort of 
sacredness to me from the associations connected with it. 
It was purchased, to induce my daughter to attend a ball. 
She resisted the temptation, firmly, but gently, and with a 
glow of such pure delight on her countenance, that the 
vision never left my spirit. Often in the solitude of my 
chamber, as my eye fell on that watch, it reminded me of 
her refusal, till I could not help inquiring concerning the 
strength and vitality of the principle which prompted it. 
I had no rest till I had embraced the religion which I then 
saw imparted such joy to her. So you see, it would be a 
kind of profanation to devote it to secular purposes, and | 
gladly give it, that its ransom may be employed in sending 
the news of salvation to the benighted heathen, that is,” 
continued he, looking affectionately at Isabel, “if my 
daughter consents to resign her claim upon it.” 

*“* Oh papa, how can you ask me?”’ said Isabel; her eyes 
overflowing with tears of gratitude and joy. 

Was Isabel Temple wise? Would not our readers re- 
sist the temptation of shining in earth’s brightest gems, 
while by that resistance they might so display the purity 
and power of religion, as to win a father’s soul to God, 
swell the tide of means that shall multiply the jewels of a 
Saviour’s crown, and insure to themselves the rich inher- 
itance of the promise. ‘‘ They that’ be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.”’ 
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THE RIGHTEOUS NEVER FORSAKEN. 

A poor widow was sitting with her five scantily clad 
children over a fire of faggots. She lived quite away from 
any others, on the borders of a forest ; and in the winter, 
as on this evening, the winds roared gloomily through the 
snow-covered pines, and swept the drifis up in heaps 
around her dwelling. 

Since she had been a widow, she had provided with her 
own hands for the wants of her helpless little family, and 
until now they had been preserved from suffering ; but of 
late her strength had been failing, and their little means 
were nearly exhausted. Many years before, her eldest 
son had left his home in the country, to brave the hard- 
ships, and enjoy the pleasures of a sailor’s life. Nota 
ord had been heard of him since his departure ; and the 





widow knew not, but that her boy had found a grave in 
the bosom of the sea. 

She seemed to be left almost without a protector, or 
earthly friend; but He, who has promised to be the widow’s 
God, and the Father of the fatherless, had sustained her 
until the present time, and she had not only been able to 
provide for her little flock, but never had lost an opportu- 
nity of assisting the suffering and the destitute. 

Now the last herring was laying upon the coals, and it 
was the only article of food that she possessed. Even 
though she still trusted in the promise of God, that He 
would never leave or forsake her, her heart swelled with 
deep distress, as she looked upon her children, so helpless, 
and apparently so near suffering want; for unlike those 
who live in the populous town, she had no neighbor whose 
aid she might seek in her present distress. 

Prayer and the prattling of her little ones, however, dis- 
pelled her gloom, and she repeated with much comfort to 
herself those beautiful lines, 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 


The herring was just placed smoking upon the table, 
when a rap upon the door and the barking of the dog, in- 
terrupted the homely and frugal meal. The children has- 
tened to open the door, and the weary traveller covered 
with rags, and apparently sick, entered, begging a lodg- 
ing for the night and a morsel of food, as he had not, he 
said, ‘‘tasted bread for twenty-four hours.” The poor 
widow was now in deep affliction. She had never refused 
relief when in her power, but what had she now to offer? 
She did not hesitate for a moment, but at once invited the 
tired traveller to share her repast, and to sleep beneath her 
roof. When the guest drew near the table, and saw the 
scanty fare provided for her family, and learned that it 
was all her house afforded, he was filled with surprise and 
admiration. ‘Is this ajl your store,’’ said he, ‘‘ and do 
you offer to share even this with a stranger ?”’ 

“Ah!” said the poor widow, and the tears began to 
gush from her eyes, ‘‘ I have a boy—a darling son—some- 
where on the face of the wide world, unless God has taken 
him away, and | only act towards you, as I would that oth- 
ers should act towards him. God, who sent manna irom 
heaven, can provide for us, and how should I, this night 
offend him if my son should be a wanderer, destitute as 
you, and he should have provided for him a home even as 
poor as this—were I toturn you unrelieved away.” 

As the widow ceased, the stranger springing from his 
seat, clasped her in his arms—‘‘ Ged indeed has provided 
just such a home for your wandering son, and has given 
him wealth to reward the goodness of his benefactress— 
my mother! oh my mother.” 

It was the son, long lost, returned to her in the hour of 
her greatest need. He had acquired a considerable pro- 
perty in the Indies, and had now returned to comfort the 
heart of his parent, and to enjoy the home of his youth. 
lie had chosen this disguise, in order more completely to 
surprise his family, and his object. was fully attained. A 
happy cottage was that of the weak, but now rejoicing 
widow, that cold, windy winter’s evening; and when the 
old dwelling and pinching want, were exchanged for a 
new, comfortable cottage, and an abundance of temporal 
mercies, the widow could sing with gushing eyes, 

Ye fearful saints fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercies, and will break 
In blessings on your head. 

















Silorality. 


ORIGINAL, 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON ; 
Or, “A word fitly spoken.” 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


In a pleasant New England village, there resided the 
family of a respectable farmer. His estate was situated 
on the banks of a beautiful river, whose silent waters flow- 
ed on through a richly cultivated country, and whose bor- 
ders are decked with the willow and the maple tree; and 
here and there might have been seen through an opening 
in the shrubbery along its shores, the fisherman’s hut, and 
the white cottage of the husbandman. 

The farmer, to whom I allude, was engaged in one of 
our large cities, during the early part of his life, in these- 
dentary employments of a counting-room and the harass- 
ing cares of mercantile pursuits, until his health was so 
much impaired, and his constitution undermined, that it 
was thought advisable for him to relinquish his present oc- 
cupations, abandon all his plans, and remove with his fam- 
ily to some quiet residence in the country. It was hoped, 
that the benefits of pure, fresh air, and the advantages of 
vigorous and constant exercise, would restore him to com- 
fortable health. These expectations were not to be dis- 
appointed. With the pleasures of the country, new life 
and strength came hand in hand. Happily would it be, if 
many of the sickly and over-anxious residents of our nu- 
merous thickly settled cities, would seek health and com- 
fort in the blessings of a farmer’s experience. 

Thus far, I have spoken of the head of the family. But 
my principal object 1s, however, to introduce the reader, 
particularly, to two members of it. One, a bright roguish 
boy, with a plump face and light-brown hair, eight years 





of age ; and the other, an elder sister, the oldest female jn 
the family. Their mother had died when the boy was 
quite young, leaving him to the especial care of this sis- 
ter. Many were the pleasant moments he spent with his 
companions in the sports of childhood, rambling over the 
green meadows, and on the densely wooded mountain of 
his father’s farm, and many more might he have enjoyed, 
had he not given way too frequently, to peevishness and a 
selfish disposition. 

In the discharge of her duty, his sister would frequent. 
ly advise, and give him such counsel, enforced with illus. 
tration and exainple, as seemed most likely to affect his 
conduct, and improve his character. Her endeavors to 
influence him, oftentimes appeared entirely useless, though 
there is no doubt, that instructions given at that early age, 
with “line upon line, and precept upon precept,” have 
their bearing upon a child’s character, which only shows 
itself in after years, when the troubles and disappoint- 
ments of life, send the thoughts back to the scenes of ear- 
ly days, and the hallowed associations, and gentle warn- 
ings of that period ; then it is, that the lessons and coun- 
sels given in love and founded in wisdom, come fresh up 
to the mind, to strengthen the weak resolutions, give en- 
couragement to resist temptation, and set the doubting 
heart at rest. : 

Notwithstanding the general and exceedingly beneficial 
effects of all such early associations and instructions, upon 
the after life of almost every individual, it is not to be 
denied that there are moments with us all, when advice or 
encouragement can be, and is given, in the most suitable 
form and appropriate manner, and of course then with the 
best results. To an incident of this latter description I de- 
sire, especially, to call the attention. Edward Livingston 
the little boy mentioned above, had been often requested 
by his sister, to go on various errands, or assist her in some 
little domestic duty, always of a simple nature, which could 
easily be performed, and asked too, in a most kind, affec- 
tionate manner ; but his answers generally were, “* Oh! | 
cannot do that now,” or ‘‘ Why do you want me to go? 
Joseph or Lucy can, they are not doing anything ;” or he 
would sometimes say, ‘ Well! 1 will do it soon, let me 
finish this first.””. If she proceeded, however, to do the 
thing herself, or requested some one else to assist her, he 
would immediately jump up, leaving his companion or his 
toys, and run to execute her wishes, showing very plainly, 
by so doing, that his reasons for not going were unimpor- 
tant, or decidedly wrong, and his excuses equally poor and 
wicked. 

These replies and similar ones so frequently given, of 
ten caused his sister much sorrow, and interrupted the 
peace of the family. One day, efier receiving some such 
an answer, she turned, and fixing her dark eyes upon him, 
said in a serious and impressive manner, ‘“‘ Edward! | 
should much rather you would not assist me at all, than to 
make excuses and find fault, whenever I ask you to do 
anything, no matter how trifling it is. If you can leave 
your occupation, the proper way is to do so immediately, 
and with a smiling face and sprightly motion, attend to 
the wishes of those who speak to you. It would be far 
more agreeable to me and most others, to execute the 
work ourselves, difficult as it might be to us, having many 
cares to look after, than to have it undertaken by any one 
with so sullen a look and peevish manner.” 

Edward has now grown to manhoed, and entered on the 
accustomed avocations of life, but he told me, not long 
since, with feelings of grateful emotion, that the mild, yet 
solemn and earnest manner, in which this rebuke was 
given, and probably, the sensitive and susceptible state of 
his own heart at the time, had fixed the occasion indelli- 
bly in his memory, and was the undoubted means, through 
the Divine instrumentality, of producing a decisive im- 
provement in his v hole subsequent character. c. FE. A. 
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Religion. 


THE POOR PARTRIDGE. 

It was in the month of October, that in walking along a 
lane in the country I heard the report of a gun at no great 
distance, when directly a partridge, with whirring wings, 
fled rapidly before me, alighting in a field of stubble. 
Most likely the rest of the covey nad been killed by sports- 
men, and the poor partridge was left alone. It reminded 
me of the words of David, ‘‘ As when one doth hunt a par- 
tridge in the mountains,” 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 

By the time ] had arrived at the field of stubble, the 
poor partridge was again on the wing, for some sports- 
men, wih a couple of pointer dogs, had come up with him. 
Two shots were fired, but the bird escaped, and took re- 
fuge in aclover field. ‘‘ Come,” thought I, “‘ now the 
poor bird will be at rest;”’ but in this I was wrong, for the 
sportman had marked the place, where the partridge had 
alighted. 

Almost had I passed by the clover field, when whir 
went the bird again through the air; another shot was 
fired, yet still the partridge continued his flight. The ad- 
joining large field was a field of turnips, and there the 
bird sought to hide himself from his pursuers; but neither 
the stubble, the clover, nor the turnips afforded him suf- 
ficient protection. The dogs soon found him out, and as, 
for the last time, he rose in the air, a deadly shot brought 
him to the ground. 

As it was with the poor partridge, so it is with many 
believers ; danger, and trial, and suffering appear to wait 
them in every place. They go on their way, as it were, 





alone, perplexed and troubled, nor is there an earthly spot 
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where they can hide themselves from the arrow of afflic- 
tion; but then 

“There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found,” 
when they look onward to the hills whence cometh their 
help. ‘‘ Come unto me,” saith the Saviour, “ all ye that 
Jabor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
Matt. xi. 28. Ifthen, reader, thou shouldst ever be asa 
partridge hunted on the mountains, go unto him, and thou 
shalt find rest unto thy soul._—Zondon Tract Mag. 











Benevolence. 


ANECDOTES OF COUNT VON DER RECKE. 
Founder of the Orphan Asylum at Dusselthol Abbey. 


1. Yesterday we had no salt in the house, and no mon- 
ey to buy any; we sought the Lord in our distress, and he 
who heareth the prayers of faith was near to help. The 
salt was necessary, and in firm hope and humble confi- 
dence I ordered the miller’s man to come to me the next 
morning for orders, and the money for a sack of salt, be- 
fore he went to the town. I stood at the window as he 
came across the court yard, 7 1-2 thalers were wanting, 
there was no money in the purse, and I had already given 
the last shilling of my own. My distress was great; but 
before the man had ascended the stairs, | heard a knock at 
the door, and a farmer entered, who brought 7 1-2 thalers, 
which he had owed me some time, and now I could give 
the money for the salt with a joyful, grateful heart. Who 
is so faithful as our God! Who is so true as our Lord, 
who taketh thought for his children, and heareth them when 
they cry unto him!” 

If. ‘* At a time of great distress I had a bill of 68 tha- 
lers to discharge on a certain day ; the morning before we 
had not 68 pence—I knew not where to obtain it; one 
source alone never failed us in the hour of need ; I sought 
Him, in fervent prayer, who hath declared, ‘‘ Silver and 
gold is mine, saith the Lord.” 1 pleaded his own sacred 
promises, his gracious assurances, and these were made 
good the next day. The post-bag brought me 68 thalers 
at noon, from a distant land, and we rendered praise and 
thanks unto our Lord. But our faith and patience were 
to be put to further trial; a man came very unexpectedly 
after dinner with another bill, which must be paid imme- 
diately, and this took away 24 thalers. O! then it was 
needful to cry again for help, that our faith and hope might 
not be brought to shame, and He heard us when we called 
upon him, and gave more than we had asked. In the af- 
ternoon the postman came again, with a letter from my 
beloved father, containing two double Jouis d’or, and ex- 
pressing a fervent wish that they might be blessed to our 
assistance, and that if He thought fit, the Lord might dou- 
ble the sum by the way; and see, this prayer of my pious 
parent was heard, for another letter, at the same time, 
brought us four double louis d’or from a kind friend in 
Launenberg, so that when our creditor came in the eve- 
ning, I could cheerfully give his 68 thalers, and had still 
some for the next day.” 

III. ‘*‘ Some years since, a rich merchant from a neigh- 
boring town visited Dusselthal ; he went over the institu- 
tion, saw the workshops, schools, &c., and was much 
pleased with the establishment; he expressed, however, 
surprise and regret at learning that the count had such 
small pecuniary means, declaring it utterly impossible that 
such an institution should stand without a capital, and that 
if solid funds were not laid for its support, it must and 
would fall to the ground. The count assured him, smil- 
ing, of his willingness to have funds, if he could get them, 
but added, that though this foundation failed, the institu- 
tion was built on one firmer than silver and gold could lay, 
and he humbly hoped it would continue to stand through 
many a year. ‘‘ Well,” replied the merchant, ‘I like 
your principles and your courege, though in your place I 
could not share them with you. I give you here 4@ tha- 
lers to begin a capital, and as I see you want horses, I 
will leave you mine, with his saddle and bridle; I can 
easily walk back to Dusseldorf, and take the coach home. 
If, too, you should want a litile more, remember I do not 
live far off.’ A few years after, this friendly merchant 
made some unfortunate speculation in trade, to a large 
amount, his property became embarrassed, and he died 
soon after a bankrupt, leaving a widow and two young 
children quite destitute. His only son has been brought 
up by the count in Dusselthal, and has just left his protec- 
tor’s roof, to gain his living by an honest trade.” 

IV. ‘It happened once that, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the needs of those under my care, I had been obliged 
to incur a debt of 1,000 thalers. The day when my bill 
for that amount became due was approaching, I perceived 
that I had not the money to meet it, and after careful con- 
sideration I could see no prospect of obtaining such asum. 
In this difficulty I had recourse to prayer, and after a time 
I received a feeling of assurance that the Lord would pro- 
vide for my wants, and send me the assistance I required 
in due time. This feeling increased upon me, though my 
secretary grieved me with his doubts and fears; and he 
was continually saying, ‘‘ Yeu may hope the money will 
be forthcoming, but where is it to come from?’ When 
the day arrived, and no new prospect of money appeared, 
he seemed to triumph in the defeat which he thought was 
awaiting my still unshaken faith and hope. When I per- 
ceived this, I retired into my room, closed the door, and 

my knees implored the Lord, for his name’s sake, and 








for the sake, too, of this young man’s immortal soul, that 
he would not Jet my humble confidence in him be put to 
shame, nor suffer the impending distress to come: upon 
me. I arose strengthened and composed, so that when 
he entered and asked me, in a mocking tone, to give him 
my orders for the discharge of the bill, I answered him 
calmly, ‘‘ Do not be afraid, but go now to the post and 
fetch the letters.” I had no suspicion of the manner in 
which relief was to be sent to me; I only knew that my 
Lord, in whose service I was engaged, had seen our trou- 
ble, and I felt confident that he would send relief; for he 
has promised to hear the prayer of faith, and his word is 
everlasting truth. 

‘* My secretary turned to go, but stopped himself to ask, 
** But if | do not find anything, what then?’ ‘‘ Only go,” 
was my reply, and I again lifted my voice to the throne of 
grace. He came back with an altered countenance, and 
as he rushed into my room he burst into tears, and handed 
me a letter with a stamp on the cover, showing that it con- 
tained 1,000 thalers. ‘The Lord had beheld our distress 
before it reached us, and had already provided against it. 
On reading the letter, I found that a pious young man in 
Berlin, a baker, had been to a friend of mine in that city 
to ask his advice, saying that he had unexpectedly acquir- 
ed a considerable property, and wished to know how he 
could put out 1,000 thalers to the safest interest. My 
friend mentioned several ways,—such as the funds, pur- 
chase of land, &c. ‘To each of these proposals he shook 
his head, and at last said, ‘‘ No, no; those are not of the 
kind I mean; I wish to devote this money to the service 
of the Lord, and I want your advice as to the best way of 
doing that.” ‘-O,” replied my friend, ‘if that is what 
you mean, send it to the orphan and destitute children at 
Dusselthal.”” And this was the money that arrived in the 
hour of our need.” —S. S. Advocate. 


Oe 


THE CHILD’S QUESTIONS. 


‘‘ Mother,”’ said a little girl as she entered the room 
where her mother was seated, ‘‘ do’Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
owe God more than anybody else ?” 

‘“* Why, my dear,”’ said the lady, regarding her daugh- 
ter with a look of surprise. ‘‘ What makes you ask such 
a question?” ‘* Why, father has been reading Mr. Jud- 
son’s letter about his coming to this country again. And 
he has told us about his leaving home a great many years 
ago, and how much he has suffered. And how Mrs. Jud- 
son is very sick, and she has had to leave three little chil- 
dren in the heathen land. One of them is a babe, and fa- 
ther says it is not so old as our dear little Frank. And he 
says too, that she and Mr. Judson left their home, and 
have been a great many years trying to make the heathen 
good, because they owed it to God—because God had 
commanded that Christians should preach the gospel to 
the heathen. And soI thought that they must owe God 
more than those who stay at home, and only send them a 
little money sometimes.” 

‘“No, my dear,” said her mother, ‘ their obligations to 
serve God are no greater than those of other Christians. 
All are indebted to him beyond what a life-time of service 
can repay.” 

“* But, mother, all don’t pay Him so much, I am sure.” 

‘* No, I am sorry to say that many of them do not; they 
would be much happier, and the world would be so much 
better if they did.” 

The little girl looked serious, while her mother was 
speaking. After she had finished, she was silent a mo- 
ment, and then said with an appearance of great ear- 
nestness, 

“Mother, do you ?’’ 

“It is seldom,” said the mother, after relating this con- 
versation with her litte daughter, ‘“‘that the lukewarm- 
ness of my missionary zeal has been so pointedly rebuked; 
and I trust that the rebuke will not be in vain.” Y. 




















ORIGINAL, 


SNOW SHOVELLING. 


““O, how it snows! Come, jump up, Frederick, and 
let us clear off the side walk, before the City Marshal 
comes along, and leaves his printed notice at the door.” 

This was the rousing call of James, a smart little boy, 
to his brother, who never wished to get up before the sun. 

Frederick looked at the frosted windows, pulled the bed 
clothes over his head, and said, ‘It is too cold to get up 
yet.” 











James said, ‘ Well, if you intend to lay in bed till wart 
weather, I should be ashamed to be such a coward—so J’}} 
be down among it pretty quick.” 

So saying he hurried on his clothes, found the snow 
shovel, and attacked the snow drifts manfully. But the 
drifts were so high and so hard, that he found it very dif 
ficult to remove them—therefore he asked his father i: 
Frederick might be called to help him. 

Frederick came very unwillingly, and stood with his 
hands in his pocket, looking on to see James throw the 
snow out of the way. 

His father told him to go in and get the other snow 
shovel and his mittens, and not stand idle in that manner. 

‘* My nose is almost frost bitten,” said Frederick. 

“* Poor boy !”’ said his father, ‘‘ then you must ask your 
mother to give you a mitten for your nose !”” 

This raised the laugh upon Frederick, and he was 
ashamed to make any more excuses; but took hold of the 
work in earnest; got himself well watfmed by the exer- 
cise, and had a better appetite for his breakfast, than he 
would have had if he had Jaid in bed till warm weather. 

Boston Epiror. 


OLD SANTA CLAUS. 

We suppose every little reader has heard of Old Santa 
Claus. You have long ere this, on every Christmas Eve 
hung up your stockings in the chimney corner, and in the 
morning found it well stuffed with cakes, nuts, candy, 
plums, a doll, a wooden horse, and a variety of similar 
trinkets. Your parents have probably told you that Old 
Santa Claus comes down the chimney and stuffs the stock- 
ing full of the good things. Who is Old Santa Claus ! 
has been asked a thousand times by the little urchins, 
though the main thing is to get the cakes and candy. 
Well, pardon us, parents, if we let out the secret, and 
show by so doing, that of all the superstitious relics of the 
dark ages, this is the most innocent, and the only one 
likely to be handed down through the families of, Protes- 
tants to the latest generations. Old Santa Claus, was 
hone other than Saint Claudius, a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who was said to be remarkably kind and 
affectionate to children, for which good quality we like 
him if for no other. After his death, in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, St. Claudius was immortalized by the 
ingenious device of filling the stockings of children with 


_ toys and eatables on Christmas eve, and then attributing 


the gift to the good old Saint, who they said, continued 
his kindness to children, by leaving the abodes of purity 
and bliss, and visiting the chimney corners of all those 
who loved sweetmeats, though they might have but little 
faith in the identity of the old Saint with the person who 
bestowed them. We apprehend no serious consequences 
from a continuation of this custom, except, perhaps, the 
evil effects the next day of eating too many nuts and su- 
gar plums, and the necessity of ‘‘ dosing and drugging,’ 
to remedy the evil.—Juvenile Pearl. 








MARY P—-; 


BY MISS MARY IDE 








TORREY. 


How many children as they leave the Sabbath School-at 
its close, reflect that they may never enter it again? But 
while their companions are assembling the next Sabbath, 
they may be cold in death. 

I once knew three little girls who attended the Sabbath 
School. One Sabbath, at the close of the school, they 
took their seats in a pew for the purpose of spending the 
remainder of the intermission in pleasant conversation. 
They had been there but a few moment when alady went 
to them and addressing the youngest said, ‘‘ Mary, how is 
your sister?” Mary replied, that ‘‘ there was no altera- 
tion—she continued very sick.” This sister had been a 
long time dangerously ill, and being given over by her 
physicians, she was calmly waiting for that blessed mo- 
ment, when she should be ushered intothe presence of her 
Saviour, whom on her death-bed she had learned to love. 

Perhaps Mary thought because her sister delayed her 
preparation for death till her last sickness, that she might 
do the same. As the lady left those little girls, Mary 
turned to her companions and said, ‘‘ Ellen has been sick 
a long time, perhaps some of us, perhaps I, may die before 
Ellen does.” All the others expressed sentiments similar 
to those uttered by Mary. But though these little giris 
spoke seriously, and knew that they might be called be- 
fore the sick Ellen, yet none of them believed it would be 
so. Perhaps you ask how I know they did not believe 
they should die before Ellen. Because if they had believ- 
ed it, they would have been anxious to have their peace 
made with God immediately. But after uttering these 
solemn truths, they apparently thought no more of them, 
but began to talk of their worldly pleasures as though 
they were sure of life, at least for a little while. 
these three girls, as I could ever hear, manifested any dis- 
position to repent of their sins then, but they waited to en- 
joy themselves a little, before they should turn to God. 
Strange, foolish children! to think of enjoying themselves 
while it was uncertain whether they should be happy or 
miserable forever! Strange to think they should be hap- 
pier with God for an enemy, than with God for a friend, 

Before the next Sabbath the village bell tolled a funeral 
knell. And for whom? It was for this same Mary 
P Soon after returning from the Sabbath Schoo), 
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she was taken sick. Noone considered her dangerous, no 
one spoke to her of the necessity of preparation for dmme- 
diate death. It was thought only a slight illness. It was 
not until she was in the arms of death even that her 
friends viewed her dangerous, If she had not before that 
awful moment obeyed the warnings of the previous Sab- 
bath there was no time for her then to make her prepara- 
tion for death. She suddenly closed her eyes upon this 
fading, transitory world, and opened them in eternity, 
without being told that she could not live. lei 

A few months after, Ellen fcllowed her sister, rejoicing 
in the hope of a glorious immortality. On a green hil- 
lock you may see four white stones, standing side by side, 
between which the Cinnamon Rose-tree every year, sheds 
forth its fragrance. 
Mary with her two sisters and brother lie. ‘Their bodies 
moulder side by side, but when the great trumpet shall 
awake the dead, will they be a united whole family in 
Heaven, or will yhe Judge say to a part, ‘‘ Come ye bless- 
ed,” and to the other, ‘‘ Depart ye cursed?” 

Their doom we cannot decide. 





like to die, leaving no more evidence that you were pre- | 


pared than Mary P?’ Then do not like her, put off re- 
pentance to a dying bed. 
and now is the day of salvation.’’—S. S. Monitor. 





Gditorial. 


I WILL TAKE IT QUIETLY. 

I said to the cab-man, “call for me at precisely half-past three, 
for I am to go in the cars at four.” I had no farther concern, 
for I confided in his promise. But the time came, and no cab- 
man appeared. He would come yet,I thought. One minute 
goes heavily, and then another. Nocab-man yet. At last the 
whole time expires. I am left, and sorely disappointed! But I 
am not going to get up a tempest in my soul about that matter. 
I could say abundance of hard things about thecab-man. There 
are epithets at hand, as plenty as blackberries, and as black too, 
that I might heap upon him. But I am not going to do any such 
thing. 

I am now writing in an upper chamber. One of the fiercest 
storms that ever sent rain or snow through the air is now raging. 
I was to have been, at this hour, ten miles hence at an important 
meeting of the friends of Zion. But the storm is tossing the 
snow over the whole country, blocking up the roads, and the 
wind seems trying to out-do all its former efforts in the way of 
turbulence. I cannot go a step farther in my projected journey. 
And a great disappointment it is. But shall 1 make my mind a 
counter-part of the tempestuous ecene that prevails out of doors ? 
Shall I go moping and sad and discontented about the house; 
wondering how it could happen so, and sorry, and sorry, and 
very sorry, and so on. No, I shall donosuch thing. 1 shall not 
take the matter so deeply to heart. The wind will keep on rag- 
ing, the snow will fall as thick and fast as before, in spite of any 
murmurings to which I might give way. And so! should lose 
ty labor if I should give myself up to complaining. Therefore 
I mean to keep up a cheerful countenance, in spite of the scowl- 
ing sky. 

Once more. My neighbor keeps a snarling, impudent, con- 
temptible puppy of a dog. No mortal, rational or irrational, 
shiall go by without a specimen of his music. Now, if the dog 
were mine, he should have better manners, or he would bea 
dead dog directly. Buthe is not mine. And, though his snap- 
pishness and impudence is verily most irritating at times, yet I — 
am not disposed to be teazed over much by this matter. I am 
not a going to scold the dog for I should get the same kind of 
coin back again from him, and a poundfora penny. And [ shall 
not fling a stone at him, for then I should only rouse more effec- 
tually the voice which I now so much hate. Let the puppy go. 
If | keep my temper he will not dome much harm. I am dis- 
posed, moreover, candidly, to consider his case. He has never 
been im the way of learning much of good breeding. And, what 
in the world were his lungs made for, if not to be musical now 
and then. Besides his time might hang heavily, if he had not 
some use to make of his voice. And a good way of teaching 
forbearance, and patience, and meekness, it is to have just such 
a villainous character in one’s vicinity. 

Considering all things, therefore, I shal] have no quarrel with 
him. I shall keep myself quiet. 

And I commend the above resolution to all my young friends 
There are things, every little while occurring, which try one’s 
patience, and are suited to irritate and vex the soul. But calm- 
ness and good-nature, are excellent things for the minds’ com- 
fort. Let the cab-man fail—let the storm disappoint—let the 
puppy be snappish; but let us keep cool, and be quiet. It is 
great gain. H. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


Marshal Lannes was one of the most celebrated Generals of 
Napoleon, and was one of his greatest favorites. He obtained, 
what is called, a brilliant renown by his skill and heroic courage 
in several of the great battles fought in different parts of Europe. 
It was he that commanded the French army at the terrible siege 
of Sarragossa in Spain, the horrors of which my young readers 
may have perused in some of their books of history. In conse- 
quence of his bold and daring character, he was often employed 
in the most perilous scenes connected with the horrid business 
of war. 

‘atthe battle of Aspera, near Vienna in Austria, Napoleon 


Reader, should you | 


‘* Now is the accepted time, | 


had been repulsed and driven back with great slanghter by the 
Austrian army. Marshal Lannes continually exposed himself in 
the thickest of the fight. He had command of the rear-guard, 
whose business it was to keep the advancing and victorious ene- 
my in check, till the retreating French army could gain a place 
of security. He flew from rank to rank, to guide and cheer the 
soldiers regardless of the showers of cannon and musket that 
were laying men dead every moment around him. At lasta 
cannon ball! struck him, carrying away both of his legs. 

No longer did his brilliant plume wave over the heads of the 
saldiers, and no longer could his powerful voice be heard giving 
direction to the thunders of battle. The officers around him 
placed him upon a litter, and hastened with him to the presence 


cle of the sufferings of his old and favorite companion in arms. 
On his knees beside the rude couch of the dying hero Napoleon 
knelt and wept, “Lannes, do you not know me,” said he, “‘it is the 

| Emperor; it is Bonaparte your frieud, you will yet be preserved 
to us.” 


These stones mark the spot where of Napoleon, who was deeply affected at the melancholy specta- 


| But let us look a little closer at this dying hero, as the histo- 
| rian calls him. Ambitious and ardent in his profession, having 
| gained great glory and panting for more, he could not bear the 
| thought of being cut down in the midst of his career. Must he 
| die now, who had escaped so many perils and had such brilliant 

prospects before him. He called on the surgeon to save his life 

for he declared he would not die. And when they showed him 

the utter hopelessness of his case, he was furious against them, 
| and demanded that they should be hanged and others sent for 
| who might save him. A fainting fit followed this paroxysm of 
| passion, and soon after he breathed his last. 

How little adaptedness in a military life to fit one todie! Men 
may thus be trained to brave death, to sport and jest about it, 
but they do not thus meet it as rational beings. How did this 
misersble man cling to life, notwithstanding all his heroism! 
He could not bear the idea of going out of the world. Whether 
he shrunk from it, in anticipation of a guilty life; or whether his 
soul was so intensely thirsting for renown among men, that he 
could not bear to be torn away from so splendid a career, we are 
not able to decide. In either case he was miserably fitted for 
eternity. 

What a melancholy contrast does this death of a Marshal of 
France present with that beautiful language of the Psalmist, 
“When I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” How 
horrid the scene of a warrior dying in the full blaze of those ter- 
rible passions which are fostered by war! How peaceful the 
scene of the departure of a true lover of God, and of his fellow- 
men. Retrospection is pleasant, anticipation delightful. 

Who of my young readers would not shrink with horror from 
such a death as that of Marshal Lannes. And who would not 
exclaim, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” H. 











Variety. 





THE LAST OF THE MOHEGANS. 


The Mohegans were an excellent tribe of Indians, who had 
lived about Norwich, Ct. They had a long line of kings in the 
family of Uncas. One of the last was Zachary; but he was a 
great drunkard. But asense of the dignity of his office came 
over him, and he resolved he would drink no more. Just before 
the annual election, he was accustomed to go every year to Leb- 
anon, and dine with his brother governor, the first Gov. Trum- 
bull. One of the governor’s boys had heard old Zachary’s story, 
and thought he would try him, and see if he ‘would stick to his 
cold water. So at table, he said to the old chief, “ Zachary, this 
beer is excellent; will you taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife, leaned forward with stern in- 
tensity of expression, his black eye sparkling with indignation 
was fixed on him; “ John,” said he, “you do not know what you 
are doing. You are serving the devil, boy! I tell you that 1 am 
an Indian! I tell you that I am; and that if I should but taste 
your beer, I could not stop until I got to ruin, and become again, 
the drunken, contemptible wretch your father remembers me to 
have been. John, while you live, never tempt a man to break a 
good resolution.” 

THY BROTHER. 

Though poor, ragged and degraded, the outcast is thy brother 
still. Why shun and despise him? In years past, a kind admo- 
nition—a pleasant word—might have saved him. Yet you refus- 
ed to counsel him, and passed by him scornfully. Now he is but 
a wreck of his formerself. His ambition is destroyed, his ener- 
gy is lost, and his heart is steeped in vice. There was a time, it 
may be, when his eye was placed on virtue, and his feet were 
turned from destruction. That moment a look from you decided 
his fate. The lip of scorn was curled—contempt was expressed, 
and away he urged his stepstoruin. Isit apleasant reflection— 
“I might havesaved a soul from vice and infamy, but I refused.” 

Ye who-have been remiss in duty,-who have not cared when a 
brother erfed and perished, awake to new life, and be not slack 
in thesperformance of duty. Itis not too late; scores may yet 
be saved by your judicious efforts—your counsels—your tears— 
your-effectionate hearts-and-open hands. A-kiss is better thana 
strike— a tear more effectual than a kick—an open hand far pref- 
erable to a clenched fist. Kindness is a moral lever, judiciously 
used, that will move the world and raise it to life, light and joy. 

POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 

Peter Links, says the Rev. Mr. Shaw, in S. Africa, was the 
brother of Jacob Links, murdered on a journey into the count?y, 
with Mr. Trellall, the Wesleyan missionary. After he heard of 
his brother’s murder, Peter, when speaking on the subject said, 
“ Oh that I could find the murderer! I would not mind any ex- 
posure, fatigue or danger, if 1 could only lay hold of that man.” 
Being aware that men in their savage state cherish an indomita- 














ble spirit of revenge, but believing Peter decidedly picus, I was 
astonished at his language, and inquired, “ Well, supposing yoy 
could find the man, what would you do to him?” “ Do to him:” 
said Peter, “I would bring him to this station, that he might hear 
the gospel.” 


neem 


REST IN HEAVEN. 


Jeremy Taylor, speaking of the widow of a blacksmith who 
was constantly laboring to procure the necessaries of life, thus 
beautifully but quaintly portrays her character: ; 

“Thus she lived, poor, patient and resigned. Her heart was q 
passion-flower, bearing within it the crown of thorns and the 
cross of Christ. Her ideas of Heaven were few and simple. She 
rejected the doctrine that it was the place of constant activity 
and not of repose, and believed, that when she at length reached 
it, she should work no more, but sit always in a clean white opron 
and sing Psalms.” 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


Happiness is always to be found, if we only condescend to pick | 


it up seed by seed. As none of its ingredients should be though, 
too minute to be gathered and added to our store, so none shoud 
be deemed too insignificant for distribution to others. Occasions 
for conferring great benefits do not often occur, and when they 
do, it may not be in our power to bestow them; but the little ser- 
vices and gratifications, which every current day places within 


the reach of the humblest member of society, will constitute, : 


we al] throw our share in the common stock, no inconsiderable 
aggregate of human enjoyments, and mutual good will. 


PRAY WHEN YOU EAT. 

We know a little girl that had been used to hear the biessing 
of God asked upon the meals in her house, that one day was lett, 
during the hour of dinner, at the house of a church officer, whee 
no blessing was asked. She was only about three years old. 
When she was brought home in the evening, and her mother was 
about to undress her, “ Mother,” she said, * they don’t pray at that 
house, when they eat.” 

We fear that there are too many that don’t pray when they 
eat. And very young children notice these things. : 

[Maryland T'emperance Herald. 


_ Remarx.—I will use my friend as Moses did his rod. While 
it was a rod, he held it familiarly in his hand; when once a ser- 
pent, he ran away from it.—Dr. Hall. 





Poctrp. 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY A YOUTH. 


T’m on the ocean far away, 

From home and friends most dear ; 
I have no mates of early days, 

My lonely heart to cheer. 


I left my happy home because, 
I thought it lonely, there 

To lead a farmer’s toilsome life, 
Of labor and of care. 


My father warned me of my course, 
And told me not to go, 

From my own native dwelling place, 
To taste a sailor’s woe. 


My mother too, with tearful eyes, 
Plead long and hard with me; 

Said that she ne’er could rest, if her 
Dear son was on the sea. 


My sisters gently pressed my hand, 
And urged me to remain 

At home, and never go to sea, 
And fill their hearts with pain. 


But I despised their warnings all, 
And took my own poor way ; 

And happiness I ne’er have known, 
Since that unlucky day. 


But if I once more reach the shore, 
I'll bid the sea farewell; 

And the remainder of my life, 
At home in peace I’! dwell. 


Then blow ye winds and waft me on, 
Across the trackless sea, 
And soon I’!] reach my native shore, 
Where I shall happy be.” 
Woburn, Nov. 1845. 


SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN. 
We children gathered here 
Were but as yesterday, 
Untaught our God to fear, 
Were never heard to pray : 
But heedless sought the downward road, 
And wandered far from heaven and God ! 


Our heavenly Father’s love 
Hath hastened to our aid, 
And we his goodness prove, 
And see his power displayed : 
We feel his sweet reviving grace, 
And seek, with willing hearts, his face! 


O, Father, hear the prayer 
Our youthful hearts would raise ; 
And let thy guardian care 
Protect our future days ; 
Our souls with daily goodness bless, 
Establish us in righteousness ! 


From Satan’s wily arts, 
Save in temptation’s hour ; 
And change our evil hearts 
By soul-renewing power: 
In life, in death, our refuge be, 
Our portion through eternity !—S..S, Advocate. 
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